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A LYME LEGEND.*® 


Iv was at the close of abright day 
in October, in the year following that 
of Monmouth's uufortunate adven- 
ture, thata few stragglers on the Cob 
at Lyme observed a vessel nearing the 
shore ; the wind was right against her, 
and during her continual tacks sufti- 
time was allowed them to de 


JONES'S VOYAGHI 


cent 
termine what she was long before she 
reached the harbour. 

‘** Yon sloop hasa good hour’s work 
before she anchors at the Cob ;” 
a young seaman, “ and unless she has 
good cause for running agaiust wind 
and tide to get at us she had better 
make for Charmouth, or that storm in 
the offing will give her a taste of the 
west bay—and that never suited ships’ 
timbers yet.” 

“Why unless my eyes deceive me 
confoundedly, Tom,” said his weather- 
companion, “ there is good 
cause why she should anchor here to 
nivght—at least thou and I should be 
making a stretch to get to our own 
| wife after a 


ana 


said 


beaten 


harbour 
three year’s cruise.” 

“What do you think she is then?” 
enquired ‘Tom. 

“The good ship Fairfax, comman l 
ed by her owner, honest Master Bat- 


oul owl 


fiscomb is worthy asonul as was ever 
l by the nose by a compass. 
lhe Facrfar and ( iptain Bat S- 
comb, then, are both in the luck of 
it: reyommed a custom house oflicer— 
“for had they returned from their 
ernise a few mouths earlier tt ts very 
likely that the Fadofux would have 
been transferred to a more dangerous 
e 7 foundation of th ti will be 
found inoteiu Mr.R rts’s verv able 
and aumusit Mtistory of Lyme, lately 
published 





service, and that her Commander's 
head would have left his shoulders 
some yards below it, as his worthy 
kinsman’s did.” 

“Tlumph!” said the seamaa, “that 
might have been the case; though I 
see nothing in it to grin about ; for 
my own part when I heard young 
Bagster tell the Duke that he had 
sworn to be faithful to his King, and 
that nothing should induce him to 
become disloyal, 1 determined to fol- 
low his example; but afterwards 
when I saw the head of noble Chris 
topher Battiscomb set up as a mark 
for scorn in the garden of that devil 
Jones, I thought within myself that 
had [ been near him when he was 
taken prisoner [ would have risked a 
skinfaull of Dorsetshire blood to save 
him.” 

“ Pray,” said the officer, “did you 
ever hear ofa Judge named Jeffreys?” 

“ Heard of him? to be sure I have, 
more'’s the pity—what of that ?” 

“Why Lhave directions from him to 
report any discontented expressions I 
may hear from the friends of those 
whom the welfare of the country ren- 
dered it necessary should be executed 

-[lave youany ambition to be rank- 
ed among them?” 

Che honest seaman felt a strong in- 
clination to knock the man in office 
but the name of Jef- 


over the Cob- 


freyvs, accompanied with a train of 
horrid recollections, was sufficient to 
repress all sizus of resentment, Tle 
only whistled “Death and the Lady,” 
aud moved with his companions to 
another part of the pier, while the 
agent of justice strutted off with infi- 
nite tinportance. 

“ | should not at all wonder if that 

eutieman had a cold duck for supper 
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Jones 8 
some dark ribehs . ao d tie 
mariner, “ T think Leould find plenty 
of hands to help him to it,” continued 
he, ashe watched the assenting coun- 
tenances of several of his companions ; 
and he mentally resulved to muke a 
speedy experiment of tt. 
The attention of tli 
was again attracted to the 
which continued to labour 
the harbour, while the threatened 
storm appeared to approach nearet 
The wiod blew from 


Vounge r 


whole party 
Fairfax, 


towards 


every moment. 
the west in harder and quicker gusts, 
aud the clouds drove 
the darkened sky. 


thickly across 


‘She'll meet with it now ;" said 
the old seaman before alluded to, 
whose name was Edward Rawlins 


*“* what say ye boys? Shall we givea 
townsman a lift in the time of need ; 
suppose we put off and tow her in?” 

This proposal was assented fo by 
several of his companions, and taking 
the largest boat they could find they 
towed towards the vessel, while others 
liastened to inform dame Battiscomb 
of her husband's arrival, and of the 
assistance about to be rendered him. 
The good woman received the intelli- 
geuce with unfeigned joy, for the wea- 
ther had of late been excessively 
stormy, and her thoughts and fears 
had been at sea with her husband. 
She prepared a blazing fire for his re- 
ception, and ordered additions to be 
made to her evening for the 
companions whom she expected he 
would bring with him. In this she 
was uot deceived, for he insisted that 
the sailors who had kindly gone out to 
meet hin should remain and drink a 
glass to welcome his return. 

Captain Battiscomb and his wif 
met with all that joy that absence in- 
spires, and a happier couple could not 
be found in Dorsetshire. At length he 
noticed his wife's black dress, and 
dashed a tear from his eye—“ Ah ' 
ig lost the 
pride of our house ; poor Cliristopher! 
J little thought when I shook hands 
with bim on board it was the last time 


meal 


wife said he, “we have 


Pa | ,* 


mee 


we should 
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This turned t} COAN sata { 
Moumonth’'s rebellion aud its fatal re 
sults, “1 lin the horror, inspired he 
the conduet of Jetfrevs and Kirke, 


Battiscomb forgot his macividual loss. 
“* Pray,” - 


Jones, take auy share in the persecu 


said he, * did our townstan, 
tions?” 

“Pid he?” said his wife, 
did wild beast thirst for hum 
is hie dl dl = 
not, so that he might 


hever 
n blood 
innocent or guilty he cared 
tind vietums for 


the cruclty of Jeffreys. Do you re- 
member Martha Brown ? . 

* What of the Golden Fleece To 
be sure I ck iid amerry body she 
Was 

“ Wer mirth cost her dear for once 
—she jokingly told ler « scan 
that she should pay King Monmouth 
—it came to Jones's cars, and he sent 
her off to Jeflreys asa SUSPICIOUS pres 
son. The consequence was, she was 


whipped in 


seutenced to be pubhely | 


Lyme, Dorchester, Bridport, and 
Sherborue Poor soul’ she loved to 
suffer all her punishment, and then 
sunk into her grave, whither Jones 


svon followed her 
* Aye,” said Battiscomb to hunself, 
“he issuffering for bis cruelty now 


uf 


* Indeed he is," said Rawlins, 
all tales be true.’ 

* What tales,” enquired Battiscomb 
inxiously 

“\ hy,’ said 


not leave 


the seame 1, “he did 
0d Clirts- 


ipri t's prayers 


this world as ae 


tian should do, with 


and his neighbours’ tears 


“ What mean vou?” said Battis- 
comb 

* You know my eldest boy is asut 
geon, and when Jones was tahkea al, 
he was called to his sistance he 


knew, however, from the first there 


were vo hopes for for 


hiisa, sO violent 
a fever he declared be had 
Two or three days after 
Richard was seut for wi the 


and found him speechless and im ex 


evening 


treme agony. His eyes were rolling 


as though they gazed upon son 
dreadful spectre, and at times he co- 
vered them with bis hands as te 
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for 
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woukl shut something from his sight 
fowards nidnizht a storm came, the 
thander rattled dreadfully over the 
house—and ta the midst of it Richard 
and the nurse imagined they heard 
mutterings around them. ‘The storm 
contimued to merease and the agita- 
tronof the sick man was so horrible 
that veither the nurse vor Richard 
could remainin the room, They bad 
not left above five minutes when an 
awiul peal of thander burst over the 
house; at was accempanied by Jight- 
ving vivid and continued, and a tre. 
mecnudous shriek, followed by the noise 
of falling stones, induced Richard to 
venture once more mito the room—he 

ind the wall of the room rent asun- 
der, Jones | te cead, and his Corse 
black and dry as a cmder, 

“When was this,’ said Battiscomb 

“At miduight on the Jsth of 
Nias by” replies Rawlins. 


’ 7 
m smece,” said Dat. 


“T have seen 
treomb; the company started im 


touishment, and 


had left Naples with a fair 


he coutumed. “On 


o 


wind, which began to drop towards 
evenmuy, and m the night it became a 
dead calm Ltook the watch myself, 
and was walking the deck about on 

night thuokmg of my old dame here 
and my home. Itwas a lovelynight 

theshy wasfarclearerand brighterthan 
WV ever seer this batitude, aad the 


moou was shintiglike a path of silver 
! 


pou the waves, Suddenly towards 
the north Lsaw a number of moving 
Kits apparentiy advancing tow 


me, bealled the men who were ou 
sleek with me to look at them, but 
they were both asleep, and before 

could maken them I heard | dl 
laughter—they were not, however, 
sounds of yollity, but ghastly hollow 
hoes, dial were sometimes interrupt. 


\s the liguts 


th distinguish 


ed by a prercing shrick 


tdvanced J could at le ne 


x 
t hape of a vesse l, but dumly seeu 
1 ivh a omiist; das | stood at 

the bow of my own slip, it) passed 
«close to me without momwe save Lie 
salve mye langhter and shrieks 
t { . = Oi ics uisi ay 
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rous figures like animated shadows 
holding torches in their hands, and 
dancing round another figure fastened 
to the mast. This figure fixed its 
ylared eyes upon me as it passed, and 
shewed me a face which I had seen 
before, and which | afterwards knew 
to be Jones. You may be sure | was 
dreadfully frightened,but in my alarm 
custom prompted me to give the usual 
salute—* Whither bound ?’ 

“Ont of Lyme, for Etna, with 
Jones,” answered a holiow voice, fol- 
lowed by another yell of laughter. 

I remained thunderstruck for some 
minutes till at last, looking towards 
the mountain which had been before 
perfectly quiet, [ saw one burst of 
tire from the crater shooting upwards 
to thesky. IT beard a distant shout of 
laughter, and aliwas still agam. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS 
“ Axp do you travel alone?” isa 
qucstion that lias been proposed to 
ine 1h a Love of surprise mixed with 
remonstrance, When T have opeved 
the project, or described the past inei- 
dents, of a yourney in Which I had no 
compantou. Accident, or the hu- 
mour of the moment, #ave in general 
been the ouly reasons Leould adduce, 
and perhaps they are as solid ones 
is Most people cau assign for their 
practice in matters of the like im. 
But the kind objector is 

seldom satisfied with this reply, for 
he thuks (though perhaps he ws too 
polite to say) thata man who rambles 
orth without any comrade, must be 
very fastidious, or very unfortunate 
I certainly do 
not fall within the latter predicament, 
ul if the first imputation be well 

founded, IT may clan some excuse as 
u old traveller, (uot to say an elder 
ly man , who has, either by chvuice or 
chance, associated with way-farers of 


portance, 


tan dais ac Qudhulance 


almost every character, who knows 
well bow the pleasures of travel and 
the enjoyments of society may, under 
propitious crrcumstances,et hance and 


pecomMMED ich other, but who has 
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also tasted pretty largely of the mort 
fications that arise in this, as in great 
er undertakings, from an ill-judged 
alliance. 

It isthe common misfortune of tra- 
velling parties, to be clogged with 
some uublest spirit, who by the pecu- 
liarity of his humour, or by some un- 
genial fatality, never fails to blight 
the enjoyment and damp the cordiali- 
ty of Ins associates. The perfection of 
this character 
passive sullenness, but ina’ wakeful, 


cousists notin a mere 


assiduous, and self-complacent ill- 
nature. Men of this disposition are 
particularly fond of travelling in 


company, and they are justsuch come 
panious the “ Little Muster,’ 
who followed Sintram, through the 
haunted valley, or the Daemon in 


as 


the Ars Moriendi, who besets a gen- 
tlhemanv with the kind suggestion 

“‘Tnterficias te ipsum.” Ele is the most 
diligent of travellers ; he serup s 


ly seesevery thing, and sees only to 
like a dog that ranges 
far and wide for obj cts of curiosits 
the same mark of « 


dis ipprove 


and bestows Ou- 


temp! on all. 

{ lately made a short journey m the 
West of England with one of these 
amiable humeourists ; a man remark 


abletor a very sweet voice, an ungra- 


cious smile, and a malevolent near- 


sighted eye. I s practice was, I aly 
object drew the admiration of his 
companions, to disparage it by ratro 
ducing some superior wonder of the 


same kind which he had visited in iis 


travels, | believe for the sole purpose 


of mortifying those who had not 
“Ny good Sir,” he would ask in a 
scoruftully compassionatetone, “ lave 


vou seen Palermo @ Have vou becu in 


the Crimea? Jlave you ever hi pper 
ed to look mto the port of Scio? 
* Ny good Sir,” said he to an honest 


yomersetshire gentleman, who had | 


us to a prospect of uncommon beaut 


aint extent, “dul you ever see Cin 
tra@” At the same moment he stey 
ped backward and fell into a deep 
sity ditel th western man iste 
ling mu gett at, and > thath 








Travellers. 


fretted and bustled, and endeavoured 
to magnify the accident, addressed hina 
in his own phrase and maunes, “ My 
did you ever tumble down 
Cheddar clits ?” 

| he re is not amore common source 


good Sur! 


of disagreement between associates ta 
a tour of pleasure, than thei ditferent 
opinions with respect to the time and 
patus which ought to be bestowed on 
of 
leisurely traveller, but | was compel- 


ects curiosity. | myself ama 


boy 
ob] 


hed in mere despaw to abandon my 


old frieud Job Furlong, who persu 


uv, le 


ed me a few years ago (o make a jour- 


ney with him tn the north and west 
of brance, Our tutended route was 
through Normandy, Brittany, lo vv 
the Loire, and so to Parts, where we 
were to consider how tl rest of one 
time should be dispose t of. After w 

had fingered three days at Dieppe, | 
was obliged to dislodge him by stra- 





tagem before he had bali completed 
his inventory of remarkable things in 
the church of St. Remy. This caused 
him so many regrets that | did not 
venture to rebel while we hovered 
eich t forty hours about Neufchatel 
md the Chateau GArques. Ohi the 
ninth dav we arrived at Rouen, and 
in three more we had taken a ports 
cular survey of the custom t| 

ur t wk-tower, the Marche ul, 
and seven of the principal te inta 

mid we ' y divested a plan 
for viewmg the cathedral It thes 
or red to me to calculate the tine 
we we hike! to sj nd tas Vey “r 
the whole cit md | found that with 
u lhealth, fine weather, and shat 
ed activ task would probably 
engage us thirteen weeks 1 repre 

ser 1 this to my companion, who 
very calmly took the sp ctaciles from 
lis nose and the penirom his ¢ iV, ind 


mildly answered that he had already 


been hurried more than was consist 
euteither with health or withimprove 
ment ; adding, tu his quoint way, that 
trave ling wes one thing and steeple 
4 
hunting another, that he did not come 
iuto France to gallop over at like a 
Cossack, that he considered a torerga 








1) 


country as a book, and he, for one, 
would not turn the leaf till he lad 
finished the page 
nation we parted; [| left him, one day 
in September, pr anders 
e of boats, and on the 


, 


Upon this expla- 
| 


vy and pensive 
on the bridg 
bridve of boats | fonnd him again when 
Treturne 
we had proposed making together 


Ithroughouen fromthe tour 


He had by this time conquered six of 
eleven departments into which he had 
divided the remarckabl objects of the 


city, butas winter was now beginoing, 


he agreed to suspend his operations 
and return with me to Eneland 
Twice again 1 Job cross over to 
Nor: v. Yostilt tl } ' 
boats formed the bor ary his ex 
cursi —¥- t lust 'a ) t f 
energy, upo fourth visit, he boldly 
pu head across t ! ye é 

ed as far as Evreux, | ty pitately 
retraced lis steps out ti that 
he had alwa mitted, wl t 
Rouen, to taste the mineral s f 
St. Paul [le } not finished criti 
cising the smack of this water when 
he discovers t tal mistal in | 

" ren tool the tter-towe) 1 
in rectifying th he was led to mak 
some further wculations on the fa 


mous bell, said to be the largest 
Lous pe, except 


at Moscow * When | complete my 


md itis asatisfact it vlee fos 
self, even betwee tw | ces of bel 
metal. Winter, as usual nd him 
m the ondst of lis | eres, cared dee 
carried home his note-book enriched 
With a& volutminots Stuppt ment. and 
seven visions of new queries, to be 
resolved on the next excursion 

Bat | prefer even the consment us 
plodding of my friend Job, to the 


senseless activity of persons who flit 


from object to object, without taste 


or eve ' tv, bara d and bust 
ness like disciar f what they ¢ 

ceive to t their dutv es gentlemen 
on their travels | refused to dine 


with an be riishman at Paris, “ 
j 


tuld me ma jargou which he atlects 


be] 
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ed) that he had “ done” the picture 

gallery of the Louvre in five hours 
rod thirty-seven minutes without miss- 
mg a number, and would engage 
to “knock off” the marbles in half 
that time. And I have never felt 
we approached the celebrated Seven 
Mountains, we were told that two of 
the emineuces before us were Drax h- 
enfel and Rolandseck ; both scenes 
of romantic legend * And whic h is 
Dracheufels,” said I, “and which 
Rolandseck 2?” “ What does it mat- 


ter?” answered my companion, “ we 


are sure we see them both.” And thus 





did we pass through the scenery of 

the Rhine; that 

Blending of all beauties ; streams and 

; 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, 
mMountam, vine 

And chief-less castles breathing stern 

irewells 


From iy but leafy w alls, where Ruin 


A worthy Londoner whom I once 
met atthe Lakes was as much a man 
of business as my good friend of the 
Rhine, and carried his love of method 
still farther. We had passed each 
other on the bauks of Windermere, 
tt ! | had be 


Bowness, which seemed likely to af- 


gun to climb a hill near 
ford an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding region | had mastered 
two-thirds of the ascent (which in a 
sultry summer's day was no light 
tusk), when Lobserved my acquait 
tance looking after me in a violent 
fret and ayitation, 
peree ved that he had sent his servant 
2s i 
would come back and speak to his 
I returned “Sir,” said the 
dd citizen (who was a plump, fa 


ud T prese ntly 





to overtake me. ‘The man be 
master 


therly man, ind evidently overhe ited 
with auxiety on my account -* SIT, 
you must excuse the liberty Lam tak- 

but | beheve you have not seen 
this book [have travelled all round 
the Lakes, Sir, with it in my hand, 
ind it has saved me from many mits 


takes, such a> you Were ibout to make 








6 Ti cre is « Sheleton in eucry Llonse 


just now—sir, doyou know you were 


going to Station V. before you had 
been at Station IV. ?@ Look what the 
book says—** Station IV. Rawlin- 


son's-nab is a peninsular rock of a 
circular figure, swelling to a crown 
im the ceuntre.’” | believe, in the first 
duly grateful for the hospitality of a 
well-meyning city geutleman, who 
once, when | was very young, msiste d 
on my taking a corner of his carriage 
from Mayeuceto Dusseldorf. “1 will 
shew you all the fiue scene ry of the 
Rhine,” he said, “ for | go this way 
on purpose, and [ make it a point to 
miss nothing in travelling.” ‘lo do 
him justice, we mace easy journeys, 
and fared sumptuously. \ servant 
was always sent on early to the place 
where we proposed resting for the 
night, and my friend piqued bimself 
on arriving as punctually to dinner as 
ifhe had only driven down to bis own 
house at Tooting. He carried with 
him what called a “ route ;" a 
written list of the objects and places 
to be 
was evidently the greatest pleasure he 
enjoyed, to cross out the names with 
his pene il, as we desp ulched the suce 
cessive portions of our task. 


he 


noticed tm each stage; and it 


[le never 
allowed a halt but with manifest un 
easiness, except once, when we drew 
up to the wu-door at Bacharach to 
tuste the se Stop,’ he would 
say reluctantly to the postilion—* but 
you need pot dismount. Whatis that 
with the Caub.’ 
*¢ And that odd building in the mid- 
dle of theriver?"—The Pfalz.” ** And 


wine. 


town castle ?°—* 


that high place with the fortifiea- 
tion ?°—* The Rheinfels.” “ Drive 
on-- be brisk. Come, we have scen 
Caub,” (striking out the names as he 
spoke) “ Pfalz, and Rheinfels, and we 


have ouly Jost three minutes and a 
half—too much time—but it takes so 
long to make Germans move 
agam if they once stop.’ 

At Coblentz 
restiig-places I 


these 
which was one of our 

Stipe sted that 
river to visit the re- 
of Bhreabrertstern 


said le, * we 


we 
should cross the 
nowned fortress 


Wiry, savy 


itfore 





good quarter of an hour as we walk- 
ed up that hill the Chartreuse.” 
“Huot that was such a distant view.” 
* Well—stay—they will be ten mie 
nules putting the horses to—run down 
to the water-side and look at it, and 
you shall have my telescope.” When 
energy of my reply 1 sent my kind 
monitor and his book, and Rawlin 
sou's-nav—farther than was cousist- 


to 


eut with strict politeness; and | shut 
inyself up in my mn, determived not 
to leave it till be had gone the round 
to the 
evacuated the 


of his stations according 
rubreik, aud tinally 


country. 





JHERE IS A SKELETON IN” EVERY 
HOUSI 
Trom ‘It i Tales of Humour and Romance 


Turre was at Naples a lady of the 


name of Corsina, born at Capovana, 
and wife of a noble cavaher, whose 
name was Messer Ramondo del Balzo. 
that 


this 


It happened aller some years 
heaven was pleased to deprive 
lady of her husbaud, and she was left 
with 

name was Carlo 


a widow, an ouly son, whose 
This youth pOsses- 
and el 

the 
mother sidol She be. 
izhtherselfthatit would be greatly 


to send hun to Bo- 


ing allthe excellent qualities 


his tather, 


dowments of became 
md only care. 
the 
to 
logua, to pursue his studies, m order 
that le 


Prnats. 


luis advantage 


uught hereatter becomeacreat 


tlaving made up his mind to 


this, she gave him a tutor, provided 
ks, and every thing that 
him and 


tender mother's 


him with b 
make 


senthimaway witha 


would comfortable, 


blessiue There, for several years, she 


maiutaimed hin with every comsort he 
could wash, 


advautauc 


The youth, having every 
, improved greatly, and be 
came auexcellent scholar, and by lis 
gentlemau-lke manners, 


duct, and great talents, had gained the 


correct con- 


fection of his fellow collegrans. It 
happened, that having become, after 
some Vears,a doctor tn Ww, and benny 
pearly ou the eve of lis return to Na- 


pies, be was taken seriously olwhere- 


pre Hthe best phy bolozne 








Bux asly encieayvoured to save hrs life, 
but had no hope of success, Carlo, 
perceiving he wasa lost man, said to 
himself, | do vot care so much for 
myself, as for my poor, dear mother, 
who will no lounger have a sou, for 
whom she has sacrificed her all, and 
whom she expected would become her 
consolation, who might form some 
great alliance, and thereby restore our 
family name, Now, if she hears Tam 
dead, and has not the comfort of seeing 
me once again, she will assuredly die 
with excessive grief. This reflection, 
more than the loss of his own life, 
overwhelmed him with sorrow. This 
thought ever uppermost in his mind, 
suggested the idea to him of contriv- 
ing some means to prevent lis mother 
from bemy overpowered by her grief; 
he therefore tnmediately wrote to her 
in the followmg words :—“ My dear 
est mother, LI do entreat that you 
vould be kind enough to get me ashurt 
made by the most beautiful and the 
most happy lady you can find im Na- 
ples, she who is most free from the 
cares or sorrows of this world.” ‘he 
letter being dispatched, and coming 
to hand, the mother immediately cou- 
sidered of the means of satisfying this 
request, and how she could fiud oue; 
she enquired among all her acquaint. 
mces where she could meet such au 
unconcerned, and iwdifferent, aud 
easy miuded woman; but the task was 
arduous, vet she was determioed todo 
her son's will. The lady, however, 
searched to such effect, that she at last 


found oue, who apogee ired so cheerf l, 
a0 beautiful, and so happy, aud so uan- 
concerned, that she sc emed incapalole 
of feeling astagle unpleasant thought 
Madame Covsina, tancying she lad 
found the very persou she Was lu 
search of, weut to the lady, who re- 
ceived he very politely Madame 


Corsina said to her, “Coan you guess 
what lam come for? it is because 
looking upon you as the most cheer- 
ful lady us Naples, and the freest from 
painful thoughts or troubles, | wish 


toask you a very great favour, that ts 
that sou would make aoshiut for me 





Sa Siu elow tn every HTlouse 
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with your own hands, that | may send 
itto my son, who has earnestly en- 
treated me to get it made by such a 
one as yourself.” The young lady an- 
swered, * You say you consider me 
the most cheerful young woman tn 
Naples,” added the lady, ** I will prove 
to you it is quite the reverse, aud that 
there never was born,perhaps, a more 
unfortunate woman thau myself, or 
oue who has more sorrows and heavy 
afflictions ; and that you may be con- 
vinced of this,” said she, “come with 
me;” and, taking her hand, she led 
her intoan inner chamber, where, 
drawing aside a curtain, she pointed 
to askeleton which was hanging from 
a beam; upon this Madame Corsina 
exclaimed, * Oh, heavens! what 
means this?” ‘The young lady mourn. 
fully sighed, theu said, “ This was a 
most worthy youth, who was in love 
with me; my husband finding lim 
with me, caused him directly to be 
hung as vou see; and, to increase my 
igonies, he compels me to come and 
see the unfortuuate youth every night 
and morning; think what must be 
my anguish at betog obliged to see 
lim thus daily ; yet, if you wish it, I 
will do that you desire; but, as to be- 
ing the most cheerful, unconcerned, 
ind happy person, Tam, on the con- 
trary, the most wretche l woman that 
ever was on earth.” The dame re- 
mained in perfect astonishment, and 
said, “* Well, | see clearly that uo oue 
s free from troubles and calamities, 
ind that those that appear the most 
lappy tous, are often the most wretch- 
ed She therefore took leave of the 
lady, returned home, aud wrote to her 
sou, that he must excuse ber if she 
ould not send the shirt, for she could 
not find a single judividual who was 
free from troubles aud sorrows. After 
a few days a letter arrived, stating 
that her son was dead; she there fore, 
wisely thought to herself, that as she 
clearly saw uo one was ever free from 
misfortunes and tribulations, even the 
very bestof women; she would there- 
fore take comfort, more especially, as 


sie perceived slic was not dhe ently 
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one, and therefore quieted her mind, 
and lived more happily by her sub- 
mission to the decree of heaven, 





MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN PARRY 


Wirtiam Epwarp Parry, the 
fourth son of Dr. Parry, was born at 
Bath on the 19th of December, 1700, 
and received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the Grammar-School of that 
city, under the care of the Rev. No- 
thaniel Morgan. Ulere he continued 
till he was about twelve, pursuing his 
studies with diligence, and uniformly 
maintained that) deportment 
gamed him the regard of the 
and the 
At that tin 
manded the Channel Fleet, to whom 


which 
masters 
hool-fellows 


esteem of this 


Admiral Coruwalliscom 
young Parry was recommended by a 
of the Admiral, and was 
il of the 


te aust 


near relative 
permitted to make tri 
under the 
of that eallant officer. 
joined the Ville de 


ind, daring his probationary year in 


naval 
immecdsa 
He, there! ce 


Paris a bSOM ¢ 


service neces 


this active scene, his conduct was such 
as secured the high opinion of both 
officers and crew Ilis intrepidity of 
character was often displaved, and his 
deference to his saperiors, and bys 
ittention to his equals, were 


His classical 


amnable 


coustantly manifested, 


and other aftaloments, which had 
been so asstuously cequired, while at 
school, were by vo means neglected 
in his new situation, Admiral Corn- 
wallis had provided for the improve 

mentot th ,o ver tmeniler tine 
professto 1 lespectally fo t n 
board of bis own ship Vi Rev 

Witham Morgan (afterwards ¢ plain 
of the Royal Naval Asylum, Green- 
wich) was, at that time, Chaplain of 
the Palle de Paris, and was particularly 
attentive tu the vounger branches of 


under these cir 





his charge ; so that, 


cumstances, the first vear of Parry's 
professional career not only developed 
several valuable qu ties of his cha 


racte r, but mcre wed his store of know 


ledge, 


and seemed to have rivetted 


' re firmly those 


prin ples f virtue 


and religion, wh 


h had been deeply 
nnpressed on lis mind by the care and 
attention of his parents. It 
too, that his taste and disposition were 


showed, 
suited to the service to which he had 
In reference to this 
period, the testimony of AdmiralCorn- 
wallis is decisive, On the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1804, he writes, “IT never knew 
any one so generally approved of. He 
will experience civility and kindness 


been introduced. 


from all whilst he continues to conduct 
which, | dare 


as be 


is dore, 


himself as he h 


believe, will be as long lives.” 
The first three years he spent on board 
the 
unprofitable task of bh 
Freneh fleet in the 


iserviee in which h 


Adovral’s ship mm the tecdhous and 
kading the 
ol Brest; 


had great op- 


harbour 


portunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of good dis D t 1 practical sea 
manshup He stil continued equally 
I 
iftentive to bis duty. and assiduous ia 
riprovinny his mind, and extending 


his knowledge, under the superintend- 
mee of the Rev. Mr. for 


whose care | 


Morgan, 


HUWAVS manifested a 

stro sense of obligation 
Iu May 1806, Parrs ned the 7'ri 
bune, of 86 guns, then commanded by 
Captain Baker, and employed of 
L’Orient In the following vear,and 
apartotl 8,this vessel cruised off the 
west coast of France and the Penis la, 
from Rochefort to Lisbon Phe acts 
of service which pres ted themselves 
at this period were recounoitring, and 
others which be uv to the b ke 
ading party, into all of which young 
Parry entered with bis usual init 
ind) promptitude. En April, isos, 


Captain Daker was pp ted to the 


Van ,of74 guns, then inthe Bal- 
tic, and which Parry also j ed inthe 
following mouth Karly in the next 
year, crest preparations were made 
for an tive summer in that sea, 
reninst th Danes, in which service 
Parry was in emploved. On the 


> | 
vary, T8110, he 


moted to the rank of | utenant, and 


Oth of la was pro 


ov the O!liof February jomed the A lex- 
andria, commanceec by Captain Quil- 
liam S matter this, tl lrect of 











this memoir began to study the situa- 
tion of the prine ipal fixed stars in our 
hemisphere, with a view of applying 
them to the purpose of finding the la- 
tituce and longitude at night; he was 
also, at the same period, employed in 
preparing charts of the northern na- 
vigation. During the two following 
vears, the Alexandria remained onthe 
Leith station, protecting the northern 
whale fishery, and Lieutenant Parry 
still continued to observe the stars. 
He also employed himself in making 
1 survey cf the Belta Sound, and the 
Voe, in Shetland, aharbour which 
was very little known, though the 
only one capable of sheltering men ot 
war in tbe north-eastern part of these 
islands, This chart was transmitted 
to the Lords of the Admiralty in1S13, 
who were pleased to signify their ap 
probation of it, and to consider it as 
highly acceptable. Mr P. also,about 
the same time, presented other charts, 
of the coasts between Denmark and 
Sweden, to the Elydrographer of the 
Admiralts While engaged in this 
service, in 1812, the Alerandria was 
ordered to proceed as far as of 
north latitude, and return with the 


7( 


last of the whalers; but she w Is pre 
vented from reaching that parallel by 
large masses of floating ice, and made 
the North ¢ ape Tie followme 
January, Parry was discharged from 
the Alerandria, aud ordered to pro 
ceed to Elalifax, in which station the 
vears 1813 and 1814 were spent ; and 
where he distributed, among the ju 

nior officers, seversl copes of his pt T 

tical rules for observing the fixed 
ars, a corrected copy of which was 
ifterwards pruted. tn Mav, 1816, 
Parry was at the top of the Admiralty’s 
list for promotion ; and, in June, was 
ippointed First Lueut. of lis Majesty's 
ship N, . on the -tlalfax station, 
commanded byCaptain Jackson, wher 
he sill sccared the same esteem and 
confidence he Lad obtained oa board 
other vessels In consequence ofa 
severe offliction experreuced by his 
father ,Lacut. Parry obtamed leave to 
' } 


return to England, il nrive i 


vert 1 
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May 1817. He spent the summer in 
the vicinity of Bath,where his parent 
then resided; and im the autumn of 
that year, when the first of the late 
expeditions, in search of the north- 
west passage, to the Pacific Ocean, 
was contemplated, Lieutenant Parry 
was strongly recommended to the 
Lords of the Admiralty; in conse- 
quence of which, he was appointed 
to the command of the Alexander, the 
second ship destined to explore that 
passage, under the orders of Captain 
Ross. ‘The particulars of this voyage 
are too well known to require repeti- 
tion; and the result of the discussions 
which followed was the appointment 
ofa new € rpedition to the same quar.- 
ter, to sail in the following spring. 
Such was the opinion which the Lords 
of the admiralty entertained of Lieut, 
Parry's conduct on the former occa- 
sion, that the second attempt was en- 
trusted to his sole care and direction; 
and he not only received the command, 
but was consulted in the choice of the 
ships and officers of the expedition. 
The two ships (Lieutenant Parry in 
the //ecla, and Lieutenant Liddon in 
the Griper) left England in May 1819, 
under au extreme degree of public in- 
terest and auxiety. In November of 
the following year,both vessels almost 
unexpectedly returned; and, though 
the object of the expedition had not 
been fully realized, the most sanguine 
nticipations as tothe safety of the 
crews had been surpassed ; but not a 
single man was lost, exceptone who 
was unwell when the expedition left 
Kugland 

Such was the satisfaction which the 
conduct of the commander, under 
these new and trytug circumstances, 
itlorded to all concerned, that he was 
immediately promoted, anda third ex- 
pedition planne d, under the vigilance 
ind care of the same experienced and 
intrepid navigator; and such was the 
confidence inspired by his former de- 
portment, that the officers and men, 
who volunteered to a¢ company him, 
were treble the number that conld be 


ep! Captain Parry, therefore, 








iv 
once more left his native country for 
these hyperborean regions, as already 
stated, in May 1821, The outward 
voyage was fair and prosperous. In 
passing up Hudson's Strait they 
kept the land to the south, and after- 
wards explored the coast towards Re- 
pulse Bay. 

Our last Volume the 
principal events of this voyage—the 
particulars of which will be detailed 
in the forthcoming work by Captain 
Parry. A fourth expedition is also 
placed under the same able guidance, 
which will sail in the ensuing spring. 


contained 





THE TROUBADOURS 


Tur Troubadours, or poets of Pro- 
vence, claim the proud cestinction of 
softenmg by their strains, dedicated 
to religion, love, and chivalry, the ge 
neral asperity of manners; of origi 
nating and promoting the desire of 
learning; of proclaming and recom- 
mending the blessings of social inter- 
course; and of coutributing, in no 
slight degree, tu the perfection of the 
French language. The Lingua Roma- 
na, the vulgar tongue of the country, 
however barbarous in its origin und 
grotesque in its combination, (for it 
was formed of the Celtic, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Tude sque, or Ger 
manu,) gradually theu 
taste and feeling, a polish, grace, and 
harmouy, that raised it to notice and 
celebrity. It was called Provengal 
from the name of Provencia, given by 
the Romans to Gallia Narbonensis, 
and was spoken, with a considerable 
variely of idioms, uw Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, Auvergne, Dauphine, Cras- 
cony, and Guyenne. ‘To the poets of 
that part of France, divided from the 
North by the Loire, the appellation of 
Troubadours has been loug given: 
while to their rivals of Flanders, Pi. 
cardy, Normandy, the Isle of France, 
und the neighbouring provinces, has 
been assigned that of Trouveres. The 
two words are synonymous, and de- 
signate the true characteristic of po- 
etry, the faculty of invention 

In the wmifancy of thei¢ institution 


acquired, by 
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the Troubadours travelled from town 
to town, and from castle to castle. 
Phey attended the carousals and pub- 
lic entrances of princes. They were 
present at processions, jubilees, and 
fairs, and contended for a pre-emi- 
nence which was adjudged to the 
worthiest. ‘They collected aneedotes 
and noted characters and 
events. Theirmemory was constant- 
ly exercised upon subjects of publi 
or private interest. The coupled tiem 
with rhyme, and thus produced the 
sirventes and fabliauz, many of which 
are at this moment both instructive 
and amusing. ‘That they were of great 
utility in an age of rudeness, igno- 
rance, and oppression, when the su 
perior classes pressed upon the infe- 
rior with barbarous violence and 
cruelty, when feudality had outlived 
whatever was valuable in its system, 
and servitude, with all its bitter ww 
heritances of fines, penalties, stripes, 
aud imprisonment, had brutalized 
mankind, is undeunmble. The strains 
of the Troubadours, generally accom 
panied with music, refined the sulky 
and morose humour of the times, and 
imparted a feeling and tone of gaicty 
and cheerfulness, that led to friendly 
aud generous associations. ‘The stu- 
pid selfishness of barbarism 
charmed and roused from the heavy 
lethargy in which it had so long and 
so wretchedly slumbered. New feel- 
ings, new affections, and new wants, 
were inspired, which evinced the 
value of social relations, and demon 
strated the benefits of mentalimprove- 
ment. ‘The gates of the palace, the 
cathedral, and the 
thrown open to them; and the trum 
pet of chivairy and the lays of the 
poet were soon united in celebrating 


curious 


“Was 


cloister, were 


the triumphs of gallantry, religion, 
and honour. They were 
with distinction inthe courts of sove- 
and the castles of the great 
and some raised themselves 
from obscurity to an equality with the 
eminent for rank aud fortune. 
The singular adventures of some of 
the poets themselves gave u pecolin 
’ hinary fashion totl 


received 


reigus 
lords, 


most 


we tia 


at 























Lhe by 


verses. ‘They had either realized,or 
were ready to achieve, what their 
inuse extolled, Sometimes the heroes 
of their own strams, they wrote as 
they had loved, fought, or suffered) 
heir productions acquired additional 
force and energy from the atlection 
and sympathy mfused into an audi- 
ence by those who recited the own 
exploits, their delights and sorrows, 
Thev excited more attention and i 
terest, because they told, not only that 
which they had personally witnessed, 
bot in the failure or success of which 
they had a considerable share. It 
was not forgotten that the poct wasa 

ars magna of the hervie tale he re 
counted ; and lis joy or griet was the 
more easily communicated to, and the 
more deeply felt) by his auditors, 
They were united with the most illus 
trious and valiant knights throughout 
ft, rope, and they formed and main- 
tained a brotherhood which flourished 
for a long time in France, Evgland, 
Italy, Spain, aud Germany. Among 
their tellows, they counted the Empe 
ror krederic |, the lion-hearted Ri- 
chard, Alphonso King of Arragou,lo- 
ger King of Naples, Berenger Count 
of Provence, a duke of Krabant, a 
dauphin of Auvergne, and Thibaut 
Count of Champagne, with a long list 
of lords aud barous eminent for their 
virtues andtalents. Most of these wer: 
at ouce knights and Troubadours ; 
ind several specimens of the compo- 
itious of Frederic, Berenger, Richard, 
aud Thibaut, are still preserved. 

Phe encouragement the Troubadours 
receivedwas certainly great aud gene- 
ral, and the rewards bestowed upou 
them hberal and even maguiticent. 
The richest dresses, the finest horses, 
precious gems, and considerable sums 


of money, were not cousidered compen 


! ¢ 


sutions too valuable for the recital o 
their verses; but to the courts or par- 
laments of love, may be attributed 


their principal celebrity. Love had 


its jurmsprudence, its tribunals, plead. 


ings, cases of conscience, decrees, and 
legal phraseology; aud the skill and 


igacity of the doctors and barristers, 


who practise: in its rts. were eX 


M ‘TS. it 


ercised with a subtilty that could nod 
be surpassed by the most renownes 
stophists. ‘Chese singular monument 
of love aud clivairy lasted from the 
twelfth tothe beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. They punished inti- 
delity in either sex, aud their awards 
were rigorously enforced. ‘The poet, 
who contposed invita Minerva, and 
the lady who proved faithless, were 
like subject to their authority. A 
froubadour found guilty of plagia- 
rism was whipped with rods at 
Nismes; and a demoiselle, convicted of 
violating ler plighted faith, was ex- 
pelled wih public ignominy from Aix, 
The tuir sex were bound, by the sta- 
tutes of love, to behave with caudour 
to all honourable suitors. If the 
kutght found favour tm the sight of his 
mistress, and felt himself justified in 
making a formal tender of his passion, 
sheanswered: “Accomplished knight, 
[ attest Heaven, that [ shall cousider 
you alune the object of my chaste af- 
fection. If you prove loyal to me I 
shall be faithful to you, and reward 
your services worthily, provided they 
be sincere and do not offend my ho- 
nour.” He was then allowed to fix 
at the end of his lancethe ribands pre- 
sented to him by his mistress, which 
were thence called favow's. ‘That the 
[roubadours were ofteu decorated 
with these testimomes of pure aud ho- 
nourable affection, there can be no 
doubt. Few were indeed more sus- 
ceptible of the tender passion thau 
themselves, and among them love had 
its martyrs, its pilgrims, its vision- 
aries, and hermits. Geoffroy Rudet 
expired foran imaginary object; Guil- 
laume de la Tour could not sucvive 
his mistress; Andrede Provence, and 
Ciuillaume d’Adhemat breathed their 
ast for love Pierre Rogiers, Rai- 
mond Jordan,and Richard Barbesienx, 
became herniuts, and Pierre Vidal lost 
his reason. Some prayed, some fasted, 
some inflicted the severest: punish- 
meuts on themselves with their owu 


hands, some undertook pilgrimages to 
the Hloly Land, and some, buckling 
’ 


ov their armour, joined the Crusades 


vame of their mistresses 
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The learning of the Troubadours 
has been much questioned; and it ts 
generally supposed that they were,in 
this respect, very inferior to their ri- 
vals on the other side of the Loire. If 
we are, however, to rely their 
own assertions, there was scarcely any 
subject in the circle of human know- 
ledge, as it was then constituted, with 
which they were unacquainted.— 
Pierre de Corbian, who wrote at the 
end of the thirteenth century, though 
speaking of hisownaccomplishments, 
gives us, in his Deux T'roubadours 
Rivanx, a rare “ taste of the quality” 
of the brotherhood. 
taken from the preserved in 
the Royal Library at Poris. tle savs, 
* Although | have neither castles nor 
domains, 1 am not poor. Lam even 
richer than witha 


upon 


The specimen is 


sirvente 


others thousand 
marks of gold, My 
but my understanding and 


ners are much 


income is small, 
my man- 
I hold my 


head as high as he who enjoys power 


ibove it. 


and fortune. I possess a treasure more 
precious than silks and jewels, a trea 
sure which can neither perish nor be 
taken from me by thieves, and which, 
far from diminishing, imereases every 
day. It is the treasure of knowled 





Phe decline and fall of the Trouba 
dours are tobe attributed to theirown 
degeneracy and corruption, ‘They 


the watural and 
siinple, for affectation and obscurity 
m thought Vhe 


predecessors 


gradually gave up 
and expression. 
thei 
indebted 


nairelé, to which 
had been 


ritv, was laid aside, or forgotten 


for their popula 


there disgrace was sealed by the coarse. 
ness of thei manners aud the obs«c eni- 
ty of their lives, 


HE PARTING 


Parewrirt! Eve broke my chain a 
last, 
sline’ring on the sl e 


My 1 it 


ness of Gealii is past, 


} loved, how deeply | 
‘To thee, to thee th 
Proud woman, be 


Min the same, t 














England and France. 


Phe madd'ning hour when first we met, 
Phe glance, the smile, the vow, you gave, 
The last wild moment, haunt me yet ; 

I feel they ll hannt me to my grave, 
Down, wayward heart, no longer heave 
Thou idle tear, ; 

And may that Heaven she dared deceive, 


Forgive, as | forgive her now 


; 


no longer flow 


Too lovely—Oh, too loved farewell ! 


Though parting rends my _ bosom’s 
strings, 

This hour we part :—the grave shall tell 
The thonght that to nV Ss} 
Thou pain, above all othes pain 
Th al 

Again, again, f feel thy cl ub 
And die thy slave and marty: 


rit clings, 
' 


u joy, all other joys 





Lov 





AND AND FRANCE’ 


By Dovethea J Ai tton 


Having often heard travellers la- 
meat not having put down what they 
billious of 


call the memo thre ir jour 


nies, I was determmed while | was 


on my tower, to keep a dairy (socall 
ed from containmg the cream of one’s 
information), and record everything 
which therefore I 


begin with my departure from Lou 
’ 


recurred to me 


* We copy this article from the John 
BR f news| iper, to the ea I f which 
t s forwardes » a letter frou the 
{ La i Higg trom, the daug 
t he J ilist, of which the fol 
I ‘ pan extract -— 
oN Papa has retired from business 
= as | the s! | ithe Minorie 
has taken a house in Montag 
Piace—a beautiful street very tar west, 
apd pear the British Museum, aud my 
» vounger sisters have been sent ove 
her Trance), to improve their educ 
t eir an ,and Mama a I 
< t I ist week t s¢ Them, ana it 
they | t i¢ uch, totakethem 
hea agaist Papa would not come 
\ us, becaus« w » he was quite a 
\ he gotavery great alarm in Chel- 


ca Reach, because the waterman Would 


put pa sail, and trom ¢hat ume t 

this, he never can be prevailed upon 

v to sca—So We Callie ver under thie 
we of Mr. I mer, thie uiker’s I 
uu ‘ ll t luu 








Resolved to take time by the fire- 
lock, weleft Montague Place at seven 
o'clock by Mr. Fuimer’s | ket ther. 
mometer, and procet led over West- 
minster bidge to ex plod the Euro- 
pean content. 

Whitehall 
dropping a tear to the memory of 
Charles the Secoud, who, was deci 
mated after the 

posite the Lorse-Guards 
rable speech to Archbishop Caxon 


I never puss without 


rebellion of 1745 op- 


' 
his memo- 
riugs in my ears whenever | pass the 
spot—I[ reverted my lead,and affected 
to look to see what o'clock it was by 
the dialjou the opposite sid ofthe way. 
It is quite impossible not lo notice 
the improvements in this part of the 
town; the beautiful view which one 
gets of Westminuster- Hall, and its cu- 
rious roof, after which, as every body 
kuows, its builder was called William 
Roofus 
\monagst the 


lighter specimens of 
modern architecture, is Ashley’s Am- 


pletheatre, on your right, as you cross 
the bridge, (which was built, Mr. 
Fulmer totd me, by the Court of 
Arches and the Honse of Peers. Iu 
this ampletheatre there are eques 
trian performauces, so called because 
they are exhibited nightly—during 
the season, 


Mama has not devoted much of her 
Th >the study of English, and does 
not understand Prench at al’, and there 
i perhap journal will here aod 
ere appea incorrect, but she is a great 
etyriol sfyand sof Lof you, that al 
rh Pbeheve Mr. Murray, the great 
kseller n Albemarle-street, w 


viveher, | do not kuow bow many tl 


her 
it **all in the lump,” as 


ayes, she] refers send 


book, if she pub 
Dar 

Papa 
oy ittoy 1 piece 
ave it every low 


sand pounds for 


lished 


teal, aud sy you Willi 
and then, as a portion of it is done I 


i seen Mr. Fulmer laugh sometim 


eu reading it, but I see 


nothing to laugh at, except the hard 
Ww Is she uses, and the pains he takes 
to find out meaning for thing Slie 
says if you not like to print it, vou 
may let ii——but that, of 


Murray have 


1 prefer your doing 


soul 


id I rance 


It is quite impossible to quit this 
“mighty maze,” as Lady Hopkins 
emphaticaliy calls London, in her 
erudite “ Essay upon Granite,” with- 
out feeling a thousand powerful seu- 
sations—-so much wealth, so much 
, so much vice, such business as 
is carried on, within its precincts, such 
influence as its inhabitants possess in 
every part of the civilized world—it 
really exalts the mind from meaner 
things, and casts all minor considera- 
tions far behind one 

The toll at the Marsh-gate is ris 
since we last come through—it was 
here, we were to have taken up La- 
vinia’s friend, Mr. Smith, who had 
promised to go with us to Dover, but 
we found his servant instead of him- 
self, with a billy, to say he was sorr 
he could not come, because his friend, 
Sir John somebody, wished him to 
stay and go down to Poll at Lincoln. 
] have no doubt this Poll, whoever she 
may be, is a very respectable young 
woman, but meutioning her, by her 
christian name only, in so abrupt a 
mauuer, had a very unpleasant ap- 
pearance at any rate. 

Nothing remarkable occurred till we 
reached the Obstacle in St. George's 
Fields, where our attention was ar- 
rested by those great institutions, the 
“ School for the Indignant Blind,” 
and the “ Misantrophic Society” for 
making shoes, both of which claim the 
gratitude of the nation. 

At the corner of the lane leading to 
Peckham, [saw that they had remov- 
ed the Dollygraph which used to 
stand up ou a declivity to the right of 
the road—the dolly graphs are all to 
be superseded by Serampores. 

When we came to the Green Man 
at Blackheath, we had au opportunity 
of noticing the errors of former tra- 
vellers, for the heath is green, and the 
mau is black; Mr. Flumer endea- 
voured to account for this, by saying, 
that Mr. Colman has discovered that 
Moors being black, and Heaths being 
a kind of Moor, he looks upon the 
confusion of words as the cause of the 
mistake. 


virtue 
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N. B. Colman is the eminent [ti- 
nerary Surgeou, who coustautly resides 
at St. Pancras. 

As we weut near Woolwich we saw 
at a distance the artillery officers on a 
common, a firing away with their 
bombs in mortars like any thing. 

AtDartford they make gunpowder; 
here we changed horses, at the inn we 
saw a most beautiful Rhoderick Ran- 
dom in a pot, covered with flowers, it 
is the finest I ever saw, except those 
at Dropmore.— (Note. Rhododen- 
dron). 

When we gotto Rochester we went 
to the Crown Inn, and had a cold 
collection: the charge was absorbent 

[Thad often heard my poor dear 
husband talk of the influence of the 
Crown, and a Bill of Wrights, but I 
had no idea what it really meant 
till we had to pay -( Note. 
Wrightis the Landlord ifthe Crowu.) 

As we passed near Chatham | saw 
several Pitts, and Mr. Fulmer showed 
me a great many buildings—I] belies: 
he said they were fortyfications, but 
I think there must have been near 
fifty of them—he also shewed us the 
Lines at Chatham, which | saw quite 
distinctly, with the clothes drying on 
them. Rochester was remarkable in 
King Charles’s time, for being a ve ry 
witty aud place, as I have 
read in books. 

At Canterbury we stopped ten mi- 
putes to visit all the remarkable build- 
ings and curiosities init, and about its 
neighbourhood ; the church 1s beau. 
tiful: when Oliver Cromwell 
quered William the Third, he per- 
verted it into a stable—the stalls are 
still standing-—-the old Virgin who 
shewed us the church, wore buck 
skin breeches and powder— he said it 
was an archypiscopal sea, but [saw 
no sea, nor do [ think it possible he 
could see it either, for it is at least 
seventeen miles otl—-we Mr. 
Thomas 4 Beckett's tomb--my poor 
husband was extremely ttnuate with 


one, 


dissolute 


cou- 


suw 


the old gentleman, aud one of 
his nephews, a very nice man, who 
ives near Goldcu tare, dined wat] 








BFingland and Franee. 


us twice, I think in LLondon—in Tri- 
nity Chapel is the monument of bau 
de Cologne, just as it is now exhibit- 
ing at the Diarrea in the Regent's. 
Park. 

It was late when we got to Dover: 
we walked about while our dinne: 
was preparing, looking forward to our 
snug tete--tete of three--we went to 
look at the sea, 
from the uninterrupted view one has, 
when upon it--it was very curious to 
see the locks to keep in the water here 


so called, perhaps, 


and the kevs which are on each side 
of then, all re 
them itthey were wanted 

Mr. Fulmer looked at a high place 


mid talke said 


rudy, I suppose, to open 


adsof Shakespe ire, and 


out of 


his own head, these beautitul 
lines 
“ Half way down 
“Hangs one that gathers camphire, 


dreadful track 
This Lihink it: but to right to say 
[did wot myseli see.— 


“ Methinks he seems no bigger than his 
head, : 
“ The fishermen that walk upon the 
beach 
Appear lke mice.” 
This, again, [cannot quite agree to, 
for where westood, they looked ex 


actly hke men, only smaller, which | 
attribute to the effect 
aud then Mr. Fulmer said this— 


of a distance— 


And yon tall anchoring bark 


Diminished to her cock—her cock a 


bev 


ihis latter part I donot in the least 
vor what Mr. Fulmer 
meant by cock a boy—however, Lavi- 
niaseemedto comprehend it all,for she 


understand, 


turnedup her eyes and said some thingy 
about the immortal bird of heaven— 
so | sujpose they were alluding to the 
eagles, build thei 
aviaries tn that white mountain. (Jm- 
mortal bard of Avon, the Jady means 
Afier the Paris 
Guide, and looked over the list of all 
the people who had been meoutinent 


which doubtless 


dinner we read 


ty ST ‘ 
during the scusuvn, whose vames are 








ail put down ina book at the inn, for 
the purpose—-we wentto rest, much 
fatigued, Knowing that we should be 
obliged to get up early, to be ready 
for embrocation in the packet in the 
morning. 

We were, however, awake with the 
owl,and walking a way before eight 
we went to see the castle—which 
was built,the man toldus, by Seizer ; 
so called, L conclude, from seizing 
whatever he could lay his hands on 
the man said moreover that be had in- 
vaded Britain and conquered it, upon 
which L told him that if he repeated 
such a thing in my presence again, I 
should write to Mr. Peel about him. 

We saw the ina where Alexander, 
the Autograph of all the 
und as we 


tussias, lived 


when he was here were 


, 
we met twenty or thirty 
dragons mounted on horses, and the 
commanded them, was 


Mr. Fulmer's; he look- 


oF 


yomg along 





ecusizgu WwW ho 


a friend of 


edat Lavinia, and seemed pleased 
with her Tooting assembly—he was 
quite a sine qua non of aman, and 


wore tips on his lips, like Lady Hop 
hitis’s poodle 

[heard Mr. Fulmer say he was a 
sou of Marr's; he spoke it as if every 
body knew his father, s0 I suppose he 
must be the son of the poor geutleman, 
mite tte. 
Ratelite 


Is UlCOtMNOL 


who was so barbatously 


mr avo near 


ed some vi 
Highway ; if he ow le 
penteel 

At twelve 
boatand rowed to the packet ; 


o'clock we got into a 
it Was 


ind clear for 


very hie the season and 
should votdislike 

ill the 
isa nanghtvcal 
trghtly com 


8<e Mi. | ules 


Muy. Fuleer sand be 
pulling Lavin about 
ie this T believe w 


plu int’, white hi I didi 


mor 


prehend, Pee never 


aticred to tft 
to either of us. 


ik a that way oun shore, 


I hie pra hetis nota parce] is I ma 
wined, mi which we wee to be made 
up for exportation, but a boat of ¢ 
siderable size > itis called a cutter 
why, [do vot kuow, and did uot ‘ 
toask. Tt was very curious to se 
how wt rolled about— howeve 11 








England aud Prance. te 


quite mal-apropos, and instead of ex - 
citing any of the soft sensibilities of 
the other sex, a great unruly man,who 
held the handle of the ship, bid me 
lay hold of a companion, and when I 
sought his arm for protection, he in- 
troduced’ me to a ladder, down which 
I ascended into the cabin, one of the 
most curious places I ever beheld, 
where ladies and gentlemen are put 
upou shelves like books in a library, 
and where tall men are doubled up 
like boot-jacks before they can be put 
away at all, 

A gentleman in a hairy cap with 
out his coat, laid me perpendicular 
ona mattrass, with a basin by my side, 
and seid that wasmy birth ; [ thought 
it would have been my death, for I 
never was so ill-disposed in all my life. 
I behaved extremely ill toa very amia- 
ble middle-aged gentleman with a 
bald head, who had the misfortune to 
be attending upon his wife, in a little 
hole under me. 

There was no symphony to be 
found among the tars, (so called from 
their smell} for just before we went 
otf I heard them throw a_ painter 
overboard, and directly after, they 
called out to one another to hoist up 
uv ensign. L was too tll to enquire 
What the poor young gentleman had 
doue, but after | came up stairs I did 
vot see his body hanging anywhere, 
so Feonclude they had cut him down ; 
| hope it was not young Mr. Marr, a 
venturmg after my Lavy. 

I was quite shocked to find what 
democrats the sailors are—they seem 
to hate the nobihty, and especially 
the law the way I discovered 
this apathy of their's to the nobility, 
-the moment we lost 
sight of England and were close to 
Prance,they began oneand all toswear 
firstat the peer, aud then at the bar, 


lords 


was this- very 


in such gross terms as made my very 


blood rus 
[was quite pleased to see Lavinia 


sitting with Mr. Fulmer in the travel- 


cold. 


log carriage on the outside of the 
packet. But) Lavinia afforded great 
\ is of her good bringwg up, by 

















commanding her feelings—it is curt- 
ous what could have agitated the bil 
liary ducks of my stomach, because l 
took every precaution which is recom- 
mended in different books to prevent 
ill-disposition, I had some mutton 
chops at breakfast, some Scotch mar- 
malade on bread aud butter, twoeggs, 
two cups of coffee and three of tea, 
besides toast, a little fried whiting, 
some pott d charr, auda few shrimps, 
and after breakfast | took a glass of 
white wine negus, and few oysters, 
which lasted me till we got into the 
boat, when I began eating ginger- 
bread nuts, all the way tothe packet, 
and then was persuaded to take a glass 
of bottled porter to kee p evey thing 
snug and comfortable.” 


ee 


THE SLEEPER ON MARATIION 


I Lay upon the solemn plain, 
Aud by the funeral mound, 
Where those who died not there in vain, 
Cheir place of sleep had found 
Twas silent where the fre e blood eush'd, 
When Persia came array'd, 


” 


So many a voice had there been hush'd, 
So many a footstep stay'd ! 


I slamber'd on the lonely spot, 
So sanctified by Death! 

I slumber’d—but my rest was not 
As their’s who lay beneath 

For ov my dreams, that shadowy hour, 
They rose—the chaiuless Dead 

All arm'd they sprung, iu joy, in power, 
Up from their grassy bed 


I saw their spears, on that red fick 
Flash, as in time 


, 
fone by! 

without his shield, 
I saw the Persian fly ' 


I woke—the sudden trumpet’s blast 


Chased to the seas, 


Call’d to another fight -— 
From visions of our glori us past 
Who doth not wake in might 


VARIETIES, 
The Ministers.— The first Mr. Pitt's 


plan, when he had the gout, was to 
have no fire in his room, but to load 
himself with bed-clothes At 
it Haves he sle ptin 


his 


house tlongroon 








Vhe Sleeper on Marathon.— Var ie ft 


at one end of Which was his bed, and 
his lady's at the other. [lis way was, 
when he thought the Duke of New- 
castle had fallen into any misteke, to 
send for him, and read him a lecture. 
The Duke for and 
came when Mr. Pitt was confined to 
bed by the gout, 

no fire in the room; thea 1N 
chilly aud theDuake,as usual, was afrand 
The Duke first sat 
down on Mrs. Pitt's bed, as the warm- 


was sent ounce, 
‘There was, us usual, 


was very 
of catching cold. 
est place; then drew up his legs into 
The 
luckily continuing aconsiderabletime, 
the Duke at leneth fairly lodeed hin. 
self under Mes. Put's bed-clothes. A 


it, as he got colder lecture un- 


person, from whom Thad the story, 
suddenly going in, saw the two \I 
nisters mm bed, at the two ends of tt 
room, While Pitt's long nose, and black 
beard uoshaved for some days, added 
to the grotesque of the scene. Wal 
pole inecdotes 

Anecdote of Le N Va - 
This worthy ececlesinst having been 
unfortunate enough to give ollenece mm 
the affair of a Papal Ball, was ¢ ned 
in the Bastille from 172s to i7 
was agen thrown toto the prison in 


17S4,wherethe rigid treatment hes 

fered turned his bra Some hot 
he wed fanatics had | chumed ifo 
be Elias, and though while he cetained 
lus intellects uuimpared, be 


pretentions to that honour; yet, when 


made no 


reason fled, be entertained the wea that 
he was indeed the prophet rod should 








, 
one day be « wehtupmoawhiulwiud of 
fire, On the 26th of Januaay, 1739, the 
chimney of his apartment took fireaud 
he welcomed the monzent so long ex 


per ted, of being translated to hea 
ven; but the fire wassoon extinguis! 

ed, and the poor manme renounced 
all pretensions to bemg | s () 
one occassion he entered tf cthupe 
prison, and suddenly seizing the vest 
ments, began ma he was, however 
soon seized and conducted to clos 
confinement. He was alterwardsec 

veyed to Vincennes, wh e he died 





